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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 

THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

In the three months' period ending July 1 there were eleven 
accessions to membership in the State Historical Society. Miss Julia 
Lapham, of Oconomowoc, Mrs. I. W. Moyle, of Big Bend, and Mr. 
Henry Bleyer, of Madison, were tendered life memberships by the 
Advisory Committee of the Society in recognition of gifts made or 
other services rendered by them. Other new members are John N. 
Cadby, Madison (life), and Charles H. Bachhuber, Port Washington, 
Wells Bennett, La Crosse, Carrie Blair, Appleton, Ella Brunson, Los 
Angeles, Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati, Mary Ryan, Port Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Charles H. Vilas, Madison. 

Dr. Louis Frank, of Milwaukee, for several years past a curator 
of the State Historical Society, died suddenly at his home on May 12, 
1918. Dr. Frank was a man of varied attainments — physician, poet, 
musician, historian, and lover of literature in general. He compiled 
and in 1914 privately printed a notable history of medicine in Mil- 
waukee; prior to this he compiled and published a family history. 
In other lines, he contributed to medical journals and wrote also on 
musical and poetical themes. His death is a distinct loss to the 
historical and cultural interests of Wisconsin. 

One of the most interesting collections of war relics that has yet 
been placed on exhibit in the State Historical Museum in Madison is 
that presented by Ray E. Williams, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin of the class of 1916. As an ambulance driver in the Ver- 
dun region of France, Mr. Williams had opportunity for collecting 
numerous war trophies. Among those now on exhibit are samples of 
the steel helmets worn by the American, French, and German troops, 
a belt worn by the French engineers, a French flag, a French and 
a German fatigue cap, a gas mask, a rubber lined cloth case in which 
the gas mask is carried, a French bayonet, a flash-light and whistle 
used by ambulance drivers, an aerial torpedo, hand grenades, a fuse 
of a German 155 m m shell, a 37 m m shell used by the French, a war 
map carried by the German soldiers in the early part of 1917 showing 
the various European battle fronts, and numerous passports and 
certificates. 

During the past year the State Historical Museum has been 
engaged, among its other work, in the making of a collection of Ameri- 
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can and foreign postage stamps. This collection, which is being 
made with the assistance of various friends, now numbers between 
two and three thousand specimens. The stamps are mounted on 
loose sheets, which, when not on exhibition, are filed in manila paper 
covers. A number of them are constantly on exhibition and provide 
a center of attraction especially to the young philatelists of Madison 
and the surrounding country. Many experienced collectors also con- 
sult the collection from time to time. The museum is endeavoring to 
increase its present collection and will be indebted to collectors and 
others for presenting their duplicates. In homes here and there in 
Wisconsin are albums of postage stamps which have been laid aside 
or discarded by former collectors. These can be made of educational 
value to hundreds of visitors by giving them to the museum. Old 
styles of post cards, "postage paid" envelopes, revenue stamps, 
stamped covers, and precancels are also desired. 

In the museum corridor and in a small room set aside for this 
purpose near the auditorium are a number of bulletin boards of 
several sizes on which examples of the numerous posters, proclama- 
tions, handbills, and other literature issued by the Government, state 
councils of defense, and other war work organizations are continually 
exhibited. Changes are made every week, those last on exhibition 
being placed in the files in the Society's library and manuscript and 
document departments. Thus visitors are kept quite fully informed 
of the progress of war work in nearly every part of the United States. 

Among the posters on display during the summer were some 
illustrating the service of the United States Coast Guard, the Navy 
and Marines, Committee on National Preparedness, National War 
Garden Commission, Committee on Public Information, War Savings, 
Food and Fuel Administrations, British Army Enlistment, and Un- 
derground Railways of London. The number of posters and similar 
material received by the Society every week is quite large. Much of 
this material is already being frequently consulted by students. 

The Historical Museum of the La Crosse State Normal School 
has recently added to its collections some thirty or more photographs 
showing views in logging camps and scenes of logging operations as 
they were conducted from about 1890 to 1895 on the east fork of the 
Black River. The La Crosse museum is rapidly becoming one of the 
leading exhibition halls among the educational institutions of the 
state. 

One of the splendid bands which enlivened the work of the boys 
of sixty-one was that of the First Brigade, Fourth Division, Fifteenth 
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Army Corps, many of whose numbers lived at Brodhead, Wisconsin. 
The director of the band was E. Q. Kimberley, of the Third Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, now a resident of Janesville. The band followed Sher- 
man to the sea, and participated in the grand review at Washington 
at the close of the war. In August, 1864, the citizens of Galena 
tendered a reception to their distinguished fellow townsman, General 
Grant, and by special request this band was engaged for the occasion. 
A week was consumed in the journey, the men traveling in a magnifi- 
cent band wagon drawn by four beautiful light grey horses. An- 
other notable occasion for which the band's services were demanded 
was the first meeting of the Army of the Tennessee, held at Madison 
shortly after the close of the war. Generals Sherman, Sheridan, and 
other notables were present. By special request a young girl from 
Windsor composed a laudatory poem for this occasion, verses being 
directed to each of the leading generals in attendance. It had been 
understood that Sheridan would not be present, but unexpectedly he 
came, and on being apprised of this at the meeting where the poem 
was to be read the young poet hastily penned two additional verses 
devoted to him. Poem and poet alike were accorded tremendous 
applause. Those who care to learn more of this incident may find a 
full account of it in the installment of Ella Wheeler Wilcox's auto- 
biography published in the Cosmopolitan for June, 1918. Mr. Kim- 
berley has recently presented to the State Historical Library sixteen 
well-preserved ambrotypes of the members of the noted Wisconsin 
Civil War band of which he was the able director. 

From Mrs. William C. Meffert, of Arena, have been received three 
manuscript volumes of her late husband's Civil War diary. Mr. 
Meffert was a member of Company H, Third Wisconsin Infantry, and 
served until the end of the war. Not all of his diary has been pre- 
served, apparently, but the three volumes now turned over to the 
State Historical Library constitute a welcome addition to its manu- 
script records pertaining to Wisconsin's participation in the Civil 
War. 

At Brookfield, Waukesha County, on July 4, a memorial tablet 
to Nathan Hatch, a soldier of the American Revolution, was unveiled 
with appropriate ceremony. The marker was provided by the Wau- 
kesha chapter of the D. A. R., and the ceremony which attended its 
unveiling was in the charge of this organization. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Beaver Dam was celebrated with appropriate ser- 
vices at the close of May. At the historical service on June 2 was 
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read an account of the founding of the church, written by Dr. J. J. 
Miter who was its pastor for nineteen years beginning in 1856. The 
first church building, ei - ected in 1844, is still in existence, being now a 
vacant dwelling house. 

The golden jubilee of St. Peter's Church at Reedsburg was cele- 
brated in the city park Sunday, June 9, 1918. Of the fifty-three 
charter members of the church six lived to witness its semicentennial. 
The parish now numbers 1,100 communicants, and the church 
property is assessed at $100,000. During its fifty years the church 
has had five pastors, one of whom, Rev. A. Rohrback, served for 
forty years. The jubilee services were attended by upwards of 
3,000 people. 

The Assembly Presbyterian Church of Beaver Dam was 
organized May 3, 1858 with twenty-one charter members. In May, 
1918, the sixtieth anniversary of the church was celebrated, with 
three of the charter members present. An unusual fact of interest 
about this church is the service of one pastor, Rev. T. S. Johnson, for 
fifty years, from 1867 to 1917. Rev. Johnson is still officially con- 
nected with the church in the capacity of pastor emeritus. 

The Union Church of Windsor observed its sixtieth anniversary 
on Sunday, June 14, having been founded June 12, 1858. Of the 
thirty-two charter members but two are still alive, Miss Frankie 
Warner, of Windsor, and Mrs. Lathrop E. Smith, of Madison, whose 
wartime recollections we publish elsewhere in this Magazine. 

One of the most notable women of the Civil War was Belle Boyd, 
the famous Confederate spy. She died at Kilbourn in 1900, and on 
every Memorial Day the veterans against whom she fought decorate 
her grave with a flag, according her in death the same recognition 
they give their own departed comrades. At beautiful Forest Hill 
cemetery, Madison, each one of the scores of graves in Confederate 
Rest is decorated with flowers in the same way as are the graves 
of their erstwhile foemen in the burial plot consecrated to Union 
soldiers a few rods away. Such acts as these help to emphasize the 
fact that the issues of the great struggle between the Blue and the 
Gray are now a matter of history only. 

The first issue of this Magazine contained an appreciation of 
Increase A. Lapham and an account of the unveiling of a memorial 
tablet by the Waukesha County Historical Society on Lapham Peak, 
named by the United States government in his honor. A letter from 
the daughter of Dr. Lapham, written May 21, 1918, conveys the 
information that the memorial tablet has been defiled by neighbor- 
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hood hoodlums who have made of it a target to shoot at, as a result of 
which it has been badly damaged. Such an act of vandalism illus- 
trates anew a theme on which the editor of these notes has more than 
once dilated: that a lack of reverence is one of the besetting sins of 
American life. We use the term not simply in its religious sense, but 
rather in its broadest significance. Could the hoodlums who defiled 
the Lapham monument have possessed any real knowledge of his self- 
sacrificing career as a soldier of the common good, we are persuaded 
that comprehension of the significance of their act would have stayed 
its perpetration. The roots of patriotism and of local history are 
inseparably intertwined. Familiarity with the latter subject must 
ever constitute a potent factor in the development of the former. 

An interesting journalistic change was the passing of control of 
the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin to William H. Park at the end of 
May, 1918. Mention of the Evening Wisconsin carries one back to 
the early beginnings of journalism in this state. The first Milwau- 
kee paper and the third established in the state was the Advertiser 
founded in 1836. In 1841 Josiah Noonan purchased the Advertiser, 
and turned it into the Milwaukee Courier, which was edited from 1843 
to 1847 by John A. Brown. The career of the Courier under 
Brown's leadership, if short, was far from placid. In 1845 Rufus 
King removed from the capital of New York to the metropolis of 
Wisconsin to assume the editorship of the Sentinel. About the same 
time the debate over statehood and the framing of a constitution for 
Wisconsin developed, and for several }'ears absorbed the state as no 
other political issue in its history, probably, has done. In this 
struggle the Courier voiced the sentiments of one party, the Sentinel 
those of its rival. These were the palmy days of personal journalism 
in America; Wisconsin was a frontier community, and both King 
and Brown were fluent and able editors. Politics afforded the staple 
topic of editorial discussion, in waging which the rival editors seem to 
the modern reader literally to have dipped their pens in gall. One 
who has never looked at these old-time sheets can have little reali- 
zation of the bitterness of the invective with which their discussions 
and recriminations were tinged. Regardless of the comparative 
talents of the editors, the Sentinel proved to possess better staying 
qualities financially, and in the spring of 1847, having delivered him- 
self of a fiery valedictory, Brown departed for other fields. The 
Courier was purchased by W. E. Cramer, and on its ruins was founded 
the weekly Wisconsin, and shortly thereafter the daily Evening Wis- 
consin. For seventy-one years until the recent change of ownership 
its management was practically continuous. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the Tribune, Chicago's oldest and perhaps greatest 
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paper, was founded two days after the publication of the Wisconsin 
by Cramer. 

On June 19 the Appleton Evening Crescent, the oldest paper in 
Outagamie County, passed into the control of the Meyer Press Com- 
pany. The Crescent was started in February, 1853 by Samuel Ryan, 
Jr. With one brief exception in 1854-55 he controlled the paper 
until his death in 1907. Since 1907 Samuel J. Ryan has been the 
editor, having been for thirty-one years the active head of the enter- 
prise. From the pioneer epoch of 1853 to the present time is a far 
cry in the history of Wisconsin j ournalism ; such is the span which the 
Ryan family's control of the Crescent covers. 

Professor John B. MacHarg has succeeded Professor Custer in 
the history department at Lawrence College. Professor MacHarg 
spent the summer at Columbia University, New York, taking a special 
course in the teaching of history. 

On April 19 at La Crosse was celebrated the centennial of the 
birth of Cadwallader C. Washburn, the principal feature of the pro- 
gram being an address on the life of Washburn by Frank Winter of 
La Crosse. The following sketch of Governor Washburn's career 
was supplied for the printed program by the State Historical 
Library : 

Cadwallader C. Washburn, son of Israel and Martha Washburn, 
was born in Livermore, Maine, April 22, 1818. Of the seven sons 
born in this family four were elected members of Congress, each 
representing a different state, and two of them served as governor of 
their respective states. Cadwallader left his New England home at 
the age of twenty-one and started west, stopping at Davenport, Iowa. 
He later removed to Rock Island, Illinois, and in 1842 settled in 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, where he entered upon the practice of law. 
For the next forty years he ranked as one of the foremost men of the 
state. He was elected a member of Congress in 1854 and served for 
six years. He declined another election and early in the spring of 1861 
changed his residence from Mineral Point to La Crosse. When the 
Civil War broke out he was appointed colonel of the Second Wisconsin 
Cavalry and rose to the rank of major general. He assisted General 
Grant in the siege of Vicksburg, and later was placed in command of 
the District of West Tennessee and of Vicksburg. In 1866 he was 
again returned to Congress and served two more terms. In 1871 he 
was elected governor of Wisconsin. Defeated for reelection in 1873, 
he devoted the remainder of his years to the management of his 
immense business interests. Here he achieved his greatest success in 
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life. He was the first man in the United States to introduce the 
system known as the patent process of manufacturing flour. His 
great mills at Minneapolis, with their yearly capacity of 2,000,000 
barrels of flour, were his greatest pride, and he was universally 
admitted to be the foremost authority in America on the milling of 
flour. He was famed as a benefactor and philanthropist. For the 
six years preceding his death he was president of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, donated to the state university the astronomi- 
cal observatory, which today bears his name, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a public library in La Crosse, and for the erection of an 
orphans' asylum in Minneapolis, in honor of his mother. Because of 
the many public services he rendered, the legislature of Wisconsin by 
law created him a life regent of the state university, an honor never 
before conferred on any citizen. He died May 14, 1882. 

The men of the Eighty-sixth division of the national Army have 
chosen for their unit the name of Black Hawk Division, in memory of 
the historical associations which cluster about the name and country 
of this famous but unfortunate Indian warrior. Too often in 
America the charm and inspiration which the possession of a fitting 
name involves is ignored by those who happen to have the power of 
fixing the designation by which an organization or a place shall be 
known. The highly practical corporation which provides our sleep- 
ing cars has long recognized the value which attaches to a well-chosen 
name. May those in charge of our new national army show similar 
wisdom. In naming the Black Hawk Division an excellent beginning, 
has been made. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Waukesha County Historical 
Society was held at the Congregational Church in Waukesha, May 
4, 1918. The forenoon session was devoted to reports of committees, 
the election of officers, and other routine business. The literary 
program in the afternoon was given over to papers on the Civil War. 
Mrs. W. H. Tichenor presented a paper on "The Work of Waukesha 
County Women during the Civil War" ; Mrs. Louise Williams' recol- 
lections of "Civil War Times in Summit" were read by Mary Newn- 
ham; and a letter was read from Adelia Leavitt, who served as 
hospital nurse during the war. The paper by Mrs. Tichenor was 
published in the Waukesha Freeman, May 23, 1918. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the state normal school 
at Whitewater was fittingly observed during the week beginning 
June 9. There was a patriotic service in honor of the 131 former 
students of Whitewater now in military service, the address being 
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given by Hon. Arthur H. Sholtz. The baccalaureate address was 
given by Judge S. R. Alden, of Terre Haute, Indiana, and the class 
oration by Rev. W. H. Parker, of Dedham, Massachusetts. One of 
the most enjoyable parts of the celebration was the old-time assembly 
conducted by Andrew Hutton, of Waukesha. Twenty former mem- 
bers of the faculty sat on the rostrum and delivered brief addresses 
in the style of forty years ago. The alumni address was given by 
Judge C. E. Randall and the commencement address by Professor 
Rollin D. Salisbury of the University of Chicago. All of these 
speakers are notable graduates of Whitewater. 

Platteville and Whitewater Normal Schools were created by the 
same legislative act, and established by the same meeting of the board 
in 1866. Platteville opened first in a rented building. Whitewater 
constructed its own building, so that this, now a portion of the main 
school building, is the oldest normal school building in Wisconsin. 
It was formally opened for the reception of students April 21, 1868. 

Democratic Ideals. Sketch of Clara Bewick Colby (n. p. 1917) 
by Rev. Olympia Brown is a small volume devoted to the career of 
this Wisconsin woman whose life work is so prominently identified 
with the cause of woman suffrage in America. The author is herself 
a veteran worker in the woman suffrage movement and writes of Mrs. 
Colby from intimate first-hand knowledge of the subject. The vol- 
ume should possess considerable value for the student or the historian 
of the woman suffrage movement in the United States. 

Publication of an interesting and lengthy narration of local his- 
tory was begun by the Mayville Banner on May 9, with the printing 
of the first installment of Clarence L. Powers' "When the Pioneers 
Came to Wisconsin." Although the title is general, the story deals 
with a particular pioneer, Soldan Powers, who migrated to Wisconsin 
from the older East in 1837. 

The first number of the Anishinabe Enamiad, edited by Father 
Philip Gordon of Reserve, Wisconsin, was issued in April. Father 
Gordon, a man of university training, is devoting his life to work 
among the Chippewa, and has been adopted by them into tribal mem- 
bership. The Enamiad is a monthly organ devoted to the interests 
of Catholic Chippewa Indian missions and missionaries. 

"Pioneer Occupations," written for the Sauk County Historical 
Society by N. G. Abbott of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, was pub- 
lished in the Baraboo News of April 4, 1918. 

Of similar interest to the foregoing is an article in the West Bend 
News, April 3, 1918, on "The Old-Time Ashery." It gives an inter- 
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esting description of this now long-forgotten industry, as practiced 
in the vicinity of West Bend. 

An interesting pioneer narrative entitled "Civil War Times," 
by J. T. Barto, was printed in the Richland Center Observer, 
March 28, 1918. 

A reminiscent narrative of the first murder trial in Baraboo, 
written for the Sauk County Historical Society by R. T. Warner of 
Everett, Washington, was published in the Baraboo News of May 30, 
1918. 

An unofficial survey recently conducted by the authorities of the 
Stevens Ppint State Normal School on the extent to which the faculty 
and students have engaged in present war activities shows that they 
have loaned over $23,000 to the United States government and con- 
tributed upwards of $3,500 to war activities ; that 18 salesmen were 
furnished for the liberty loan drive and war savings stamps ; and that 
practically every member of the student body had engaged in one or 
more definite war campaigns. 

A program of special historical interest was that carried out by 
the Milwaukee County Council of Defense on Tuesday evening July 2, 
1918 when a reception was tendered to those persons of foreign birth 
and parentage in that city who had become naturalized during the 
last year. There were over five hundred new citizens and they, 
together with their families, were given a cordial welcome to the citi- 
zenship of Milwaukee. 

THE TWEEDY PAPEBS 

John Hubbard Tweedy, of Danbury, Connecticut, settled at Mil- 
waukee in the summer of 1836. He was then twenty-two years of 
age, a graduate of Yale College, and a member of the New Haven bar. 
He made Milwaukee his permanent home, and there died November 
12, 1891, full of years and honors. Mr. Tweedy represented the Wis- 
consin New England element at its best. Upright and industrious, 
moral and public-spirited, broad-visioned and patriotic, he con- 
tributed in generous measure to the upbuilding of the territory and 
its future metropolis. Mr. Tweedy was retiring in his habits and 
tastes and accepted public office only under the stern prompting of 
duty. His share, nevertheless, in the early history of our community 
was considerable. When he had been but three years in Wisconsin, 
Governor Dodge appointed him receiver of the Milwaukee and Rock 
River Canal Company, where his sense of the caution needed in a 
public trust involved him in difficulties with the more speculative 
spirits of that early enterprise. In the legislature of 1841-42, Mr. 
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Tweedy was a member of the council, and aided with valuable advice 
the early territorial legislation. Mr. Tweedy was a Whig both by 
inheritance and by conviction, when the majority of the voters in Wis- 
consin were Democratic. Nevertheless so great was the public con- 
fidence in his wisdom that he was chosen member of the first Constitu- 
tional Convention, the only Whig delegate from Milwaukee County. 
After the defeat of the first constitution, he was nominated as candi- 
date for territorial delegate to Congress, and to the surprise of his 
friends and of himself, he was elected, and became the last representa- 
tive of the territory at Washington, serving from September, 1847, 
until the admission of the state in June, 1848. He was, while still 
delegate, nominated by the Whigs for first governor of the new state, 
but was defeated at the polls by the Democratic nominee, Nelson 
Dewey. The year following this election Mr. Tweedy was postmaster 
at Milwaukee; and in 1852 represented his district in the State 
Assembly. Thereafter he declined all public office, and devoted him- 
self to private business, and to the many philanthropies in which he 
was interested. Although no longer in the active political field, he 
maintained a strong interest in the state's government, joined the 
Republican party upon its inception, and was a trusted adviser of the 
party leaders. He was the Wisconsin member of the Kansas Aid 
Society, and assisted in raising funds for its purposes ; he helped to 
finance the election of 1855 which placed a Free Soil senator in Con- 
gress from Wisconsin, and the elections of the succeeding years for 
Republican representatives. During the Civil War Mr. Tweedy's 
patriotism was a valuable aid to the state administration. After the 
war his health declined, and he lived in retirement, never losing, how- 
ever, a keen interest in the affairs of state. 

His son, John H. Tweedy Jr., has presented to the Society a col- 
lection of his father's papers. This is probably the most important 
gift for the ante-Civil War period that has been received since the 
Strong and Woodman papers were acquired. While the Tweedy col- 
lection cannot be compared to either of these two other collections in 
quantity, its quality renders it of especial value to the state historians. 
The papers relate to many of the most important phases of political 
activity in the territory and in the early years of statehood, and 
while not in the least local in character reflect conditions of early days 
in Milwaukee's political history. 

The range of dates is from 1834 to 1894, but after 1860 the 
papers are few and comparatively unimportant. The earliest letters 
are from college comrades, one of which describes a Yale Commence- 
ment of 1836. Next in order of time are series of land deeds and 
legal papers relating to the early history of Milwaukee. The papers 
of a suit in chancery between the Bank of Michigan and Solomon 
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Juneau throw light on the early sales of Milwaukee lots, and the 
methods of financing the village's first improvements. During his 
receivership for the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal Mr. Tweedy 
had a sharp difference with Byron Kilbourn concerning the methods of 
floating loans. Kilbourn, who had been appointed financial agent by 
the governor, had secured a number of loans in Ohio, which were to be 
paid in bank notes. Tweedy refused to accept anything but specie. 
Kilbourn's letters of 1840-41 are interesting material for the study of 
early financeering. 

At the time of Tweedy's election in 1847 to the delegacy, politi- 
cal parties in Wisconsin were in much confusion. The reigning 
Democratic party was split into factions, corresponding to the 
national divisions, and known as Barnburners, Hunkers, Tadpoles, 
and Locofocos. The nomination of Moses M. Strong had alienated 
some of these factions, and on the strength of this opposition Tweedy, 
the Whig candidate, was elected. A letter from Rufus King describes 
in a graphic manner this campaign. 

The larger portion of the collection consists of the correspon- 
dence received by Mr. Tweedy during his few months at Washington 
as Wisconsin's delegate. Among these letters are many of great 
interest, such as that of John Catlin, last territorial secretary, 
announcing the popular acceptance of the constitution, and request- 
ing that steps be taken to secure Wisconsin's admission to the Union. 
Other writers, such as Marshall M. Strong, Josiah Noonan, and Rufus 
King describe to Tweedy the progress of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and the favor with which the new constitution was received by all 
parties. Letters are to be found from most of the prominent Wis- 
consin men of the period : from William S. Hamilton, son of Alexan- 
der, resident of the mining region ; from Agostin Haraszthy, the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian immigrant to Sauk County ; from Daniel Whit- 
ney and Henry S. Baird, leading spirits at Green Bay ; from Orsamus 
Cole, Mortimer M. Jackson, and Levi Hubbell, later of the state 
judiciary; and from many other well-known pioneers of the state. 
The subjects are as varied as the writers, applications for appoint- 
ments to West Point, recommendations for federal offices, requests for 
information concerning pension and land entries, pleas for new post- 
offices and post routes, claims to be prosecuted against the govern- 
ment, petitions for new harbor and river improvements and the build- 
ing of lighthouses — to all these and other matters the delegate was 
expected to give his personal attention. Indian affairs were likewise 
within his province ; petitions from the Stockbridge, and a plan for a 
Menominee treaty are found among these papers. 

The Mexican War was being fought during Tweedy's delegacy, 
and a letter from Wiram Knowlton decribes the Wisconsin volunteers 
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raised for that service. Purchases were also being made of Mexican 
war-scrip which was speedily invested in Wisconsin lands. A number 
of deeds signed by Presidents Polk, Taylor, and Fillmore show that 
Tweedy took advantage of this opportunity for investment. Possi- 
bly the most interesting of the delegacy letters are those relating to 
the northwest boundary of the incoming state. The enabling act had 
named the present St. Croix boundary, but the second Constitutional 
Convention expressed a preference for a line along Run River, and 
Tweedy was charged to present this request to Congress. The accep- 
tance of this line would have made St. Paul and Minneapolis a part 
of Wisconsin. Letters pro and con from the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, and from pioneers of Prairie du Chien are among these papers. 
The Antis had the most influence on Congress, and the St. Croix line 
was made the boundary. 

After Tweedy had returned from Washington and had been 
defeated in the canvass for the first governor of the new state, he 
turned his attention to railroad development in Wisconsin, and there 
are among his papers several letters from engineers and financiers on 
the building of the first iron ways in the state. An apportionment 
document, undated, seems to refer to the legislative Assembly of 
1852-53, cf which Tweedy was a member. The papers of the period 
immediately preceding the Civil War, while few in number, are cf con- 
siderable interest. Wisconsin's contribution to the Kansas Aid Society 
passed through Mr. Tweedy's hands, and several papers refer to this 
activity. Carl Schurz wrote in 1859 of the situation of the German 
press and German voters in the state. Two letters from Timothy 0. 
Howe ask Tweedy's help in rescuing Wisconsin Republicans from the 
States-rights heresy into which they had fallen in opposing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; and in connection with the latter law appears a 
characteristic letter from Sherman M. Booth, written from "U. S. 
Prison, Custom House, Milwaukee, April 10, 1860." Of another 
character is a letter from Catherine Beecher, sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher and of Mrs. Stowe, concerning the founding of "Milwaukee 
Female College." Mr. Tweedy was one of the first trustees of this 
institution, and remained a member of its board until a year before 
his death. An early subscription list testifies to his practical assis- 
tance. The rest of the papers are miscellaneous in character, chiefly 
financial and commercial. A few letters from former college friends 
show the pleasant leisure of cultivated retirement and habits of read- 
ing and reflection. 

The gift of the Tweedy papers is a new recognition of the State 
Historical Library as the most appropriate depository of the collec- 
tions of Wisconsin men and women. It is to be hoped that it may 
stimulate other private owners of such letters and papers to place 
them where they will be of value to the historical workers of the state. 
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SOME WISCONSIN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

A Working Plan for Forest Lands of Peninsula State Park is 
the title of Bulletin No. 3 issued by the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission in December, 1917. During July and August, 1916, a 
survey was made of the Peninsula State Park with the view of insti- 
tuting a proper management of the forests and for introducing a 
plan that would bring the lands to their highest productive capacity. 
From the data then secured, a comprehensive working plan has been 
adopted for the ensuing ten years. Of the 3,700 acres contained in 
the park, over 2,700 are still wooded. It is estimated that almost 
5,000,000 feet of timber is yet standing. The policy of the state 
in managing the park is to preserve it primarily for recreation, and 
incidentally to utilize the forests so as to produce a small revenue 
therefrom. This latter practice, however, will be carefully guarded. 

In her uncleared northern lands, Wisconsin has an undeveloped 
kingdom of great potential value, larger in area than either Belgium, 
Denmark, Switzerland, or the Netherlands. The Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department of the University of Wisconsin, in its effort to 
have this region settled, has issued a bulletin, No. 886 of the Univer- 
sity Series, entitled Land Clearing in Upper Wisconsin. Land clear- 
ing specials have been run through these northern counties, and have 
given practical demonstrations of the best methods to be used in 
pulling stumps, which have been the greatest obstacle to prospective 
settlers. Evidence of the interest taken by the state at large in the 
development of this section of Wisconsin is seen in some of the acts 
passed during the legislative session of 1917. Chapter 658 of the 
session laws authorizes the University of Wisconsin to conduct inves- 
tigations and demonstrations in order to determine the most efficient 
and economical method for clearing land. An appropriation of 
$37,250 for the ensuing biennium was voted to carry on this work. 
Another act was passed authorizing the State Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase dynamite and other explosives to be sold at cost 
to bona fide settlers. Another appropriation of $3,500 was made 
to pay for the printing and distribution of a soil survey map of the 
upper half of the state to be issued by the Geological and Natural 
History Survey. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health Bulletin, for December, 
1917, shows that for the three months of October, November, and 
December of that year 6,414 deaths were reported from the various 
townships, incorporated villages, and cities in Wisconsin. This cor- 
responds to an annual death rate of 10.2 per thousand population. 
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These figures represent a slightly lower death rate for the quarter 
than has been the average for the last ten years. Practically all of 
this decline has been due to saving the lives of a greater percentage 
of children. 

According to a bulletin issued in December, 1917, by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin entitled, 
Marketing Wisconsin Milk, the per capita consumption of milk in 
this state amounts to about .6 to .8 of a pint daily. Practically all 
of the milk is now sold in bottles. In Milwaukee over 86 per cent of 
the total was handled in this manner, in Eau Claire 91 per cent, and 
in Beloit 81 per cent. Since the practice of bottling milk has come 
into vogue only within the last fifteen or eighteen years, the above 
statistics indicate how completely this plan has grown. A few cities, 
Madison, Eau Claire, and others have passed ordinances that forbid 
the retailing of milk except when bottled. Pastuerization is also 
becoming more general, especially in the larger cities. In Milwaukee 
91 per cent of the milk retailed is pastuerized. The survey also dis- 
closes the fact that the practice of keeping cows in towns and cities 
has almost ceased. In Eau Claire, a city of 19,000 population, it is 
estimated that not more than 75 cows are kept for milk. The esti- 
mate for Milwaukee was given at less than a dozen. The survey 
shows that in handling the milk the farmers receive scarcely more 
than half the price which the consumers pay, the transportation 
companies taking approximately 7 per cent and the distributers 
33 per cent. 

A helpful bulletin on the subject of the Wisconsin Income Tax 
Law, issued in December, 1917, by the State Tax Commission, con- 
tains the laws of 1911, and the amendments of 1913, 1915, and 1917, 
together with the citations to decisions of the supreme court and 
some of the important rulings of the commission on the subject of 
income taxes. The primary object of the bulletin is to assist assessors 
of income and taxpayers in performing those duties imposed upon 
them by the tax laws. 

In a bulletin issued by the State Department of Education in 
January, 1918, for the Boys' Council of Defense, entitled, Organiza- 
tion and Training of the Labor Supply in the Public Schools, the 
statement is made that the largest supply of possible farm labor in 
Wisconsin is in the high schools of our state. The schools are urged 
to make that supply of labor available for the farms of Wisconsin. 
Courses of study were to be so arranged and the schedule so adjusted 
as to enable those boys who desire to engage in food production work 
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to do so without loss of credit. An outline of the special work to be 
accomplished in each particular agricultural section is set forth in 
the bulletin. 

The secretary's report of the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society, published in Wisconsin Horticulture 
for January, 1918 shows that that organization is doing a great 
war work in the matter of increasing and conserving the commissary 
stores of the state. Through the efforts of the Wisconsin Gardeners' 
Advisory Council, they enlisted a great army of volunteer workers 
during the year 1917, and approximately 200,000 home gardens, 
averaging one-twentieth of an acre each were cultivated in this state. 

The Sixth Annual Report on the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, shows that during 
the year between July 1, 1916 and July 1, 1917 there were 20,560 
compensatable accidents reported. This number exceeded those re- 
ported during the preceding year by more than 25 per cent and those 
of two years ago by 85 per cent. The number of cases in which a 
settlement was reached also showed a great increase, the total being 
17,157. Of this number 219 were fatal cases. The benefits paid out 
in the cases settled during the last year reached $1,517,329. Of this 
sum, $1,184,371 represented indemnity paid to the injured workmen 
or their dependents, while $391,958 were paid for medical aid. More 
than 96 per cent of the cases settled under the compensation act 
during the year were adjusted between the parties without a formal 
order from the commission. Out of a total of 832 decisions rendered 
by the commission only 50 were appealed to the courts, and in only 
2 cases was the decision of the commission reversed. 

The Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin has 
issued a bulletin (No. 881) entitled The Great War, by Professor W. 
J. Chase. It includes a study outline of the causes, the immediate 
background, and the beginnings of the war. The outline was origi- 
nally planned as a guide-study to be used in making up club programs, 
but owing to the demand for its use it was revised to meet the needs 
of any group of serious minded people. 

The Annual Report of the Dairy and Food Commission, issued 
in February, 1918, placed the total value of the dairy industry in 
Wisconsin at $150,000,000. The production of cheese in 1915— the 
last year for which figures are given — amounted to 234,929,037 
pounds, and was valued at approximately $33,000,000. Dodge 
County still held the lead as the banner county in the production of 
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cheese, with a total of 23,061,528 pounds at the close of the year 

1915. Sheboygan was second with 21,363,448, and Manitowoc third 
with 15,587,573 pounds. There were 435 more cheese factories in 
operation in 1916 than in 1910. The production of butter in fac- 
tories amounted to 124,636,071 pounds in 1915, and was valued at 
$34,744,774.51. Under the license law that became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, 1,028 butter makers and 2,457 cheesemakers took out 
licenses in 1916 for operating their business. The report shows that 
the milk condenseries have had a remarkable growth in Wisconsin. 
In 1915 they bought 396,607,532 pounds of milk, and have been 
responsible for building a large number of creameries and cheese 
factories in communities adjoining the condenseries. 

Circular 100 issued in February, 1918 by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Wisconsin is entitled Hints on 
What to Eat Durmg the War. For the four basic foods, wheat, meat, 
fat, and sugar, other articles must be substituted if our nation is to 
give that support to our allies which it is expected to give during the 
war. The substance of the whole bulletin is summed up in these 
statements. Save wheat- — use more corn. Save meat — use beans and 
fish. Save fats — use just enough. Save sugar — use syrups. 

According to Bulletin number 14, issued by the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture in February, 1918, entitled Agricultural 
Statistics for 1917, Wisconsin has added over 700,000 additional 
acres to the cultivation of crops since the 1910 census. The total 
area devoted to cultivated crops has increased from 7,915,904 acres 
to 8,689,354, or nearly 100,000 acres each year. The statement is 
made that there is yet a productive region equal to all land now in 
such crops in Wisconsin remaining to be developed in the upper part 
of the state. Several counties in that territory have doubled their 
acreage of cultivated crops since 1910. The total value of all farm 
crops in Wisconsin for 1917 was estimated at $330,656,000, which 
is an increase of $103,577,000 over the 1916 estimate. The total 
value of live stock on the farms in Wisconsin on January 1, 1918 
was placed at $316,253,000. This exceeded the estimate of the pre- 
ceding year by more than $42,000,000. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Rail Road Commission of Wis- 
consin, Part I, which covers the period from June 30, 1915 to June 30, 

1916, shows that a total of 405 cases were heard by the commission. 
Of this number 228 were railroad cases, 140 utility cases, and the 
remainder involved the administration by the commission of the stock 
and bond, blue sky, water power, convenience and necessity, and non- 
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duplication laws. During the period covered by the report 148 
formal railroad decisions were issued, and 142 utility decisions were 
rendered. The tariff department of the commission reports that 
12,980 bills were audited, and that overcharges to the amount of 
$279.90 were discovered. Of this amount all but $58.50 had been 
refunded by the carriers. 

The First Annual Report on the Statistics of Municipal Finances, 
issued in April, 1918, contains data that is the result of seven years 
of labor on the part of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. Since 1910 
that commission has been collecting reports of receipts and disburse- 
ments of over 1,500 towns and villages, 128 cities, and 71 counties in 
Wisconsin. By a series of tables and charts, numbering 38 in all, 
the report shows the finances of all civil divisions of the state. The 
tables and charts illustrate in a most striking manner the differences 
between the financial systems of the different municipalities. 

Bulletin number 31 of the Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes, issued 
in April, 1918, shows the manner in which the Wisconsin farmers 
have met the great emergency that befell them following the outbreak 
of the war. One special feature that is emphasized in the report is 
the fact that those counties that had already employed agricultural 
agents proved to be much better prepared agriculturally to meet the 
tests imposed upon them than those that were not supplied with 
agents. Several counties that had not adopted the policy of employ- 
ing agents fell in line immediately following the declaration of war 
and employed emergency food agents. The bulletin shows that there 
are six different institutes all devoted to agricultural interests that 
hold regular sessions in Wisconsin. 

According to a bulletin on The Mineral Resources of South- 
western Wisconsin, prepared by W. R. McConnell of the Platteville 
State Normal School, issued in April, 1918, Wisconsin produced 
over $10,000,000 worth of zinc in 1915, and was excelled by only 
two states in the Union. All the lead and zinc mines of Wisconsin 
are confined to the three counties of Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette. 
The report shows that lead mining, once the leading industry in that 
section, is fast disappearing. Only 3,000 tons of lead valued at 
$171,000 were mined in 1915. Southwestern Wisconsin is geographi- 
cally a part of the Upper Mississippi Valley Lead and Zinc District, 
which includes parts of Iowa and Illinois. In 1915 the entire district 
produced 46,900 tons of zinc and of this amount Wisconsin alone 
produced over 41,000 tons, or more than seven-eighths of the entire 
amount. 
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A pamphlet entitled Election Laws of Wisconsin of 1917 and, 
1918, issued in May, 1918, and prepared by Merlin Hull, Secretary 
of State, contains a reprint of all the election laws found in chap- 
ters 3 to 12 inclusive of the Wisconsin statutes of 1917 as amended 
by the special session of the legislature that convened in February, 
1918. All those chapters and sections that are necessary or helpful 
in the proper conduct of elections are included. The pamphlet is 
especially valuable to naturalized citizen voters. 

THE WIDER FIELD 

Mr. Edwin 0. Wood of Mackinac and New York has been for 
many years a lover of the scenic and the historical attractions pos- 
sessed by the "fairy island" at the head of Lake Michigan. As a 
result of this liking he has prepared and published two fine volumes, 
richly illustrated, under the title Historic Mackinac. The first vol- 
ume is devoted to a narration of the events pertaining to the Mackinac 
country from the beginning of French occupancy down to the present 
time. The second volume contains a collection of original narratives 
by travelers and others (such as Schoolcraft, Mrs. Kinzie, Bayard 
Taylor, and Wm. C. Bryant) about Mackinac. Mr. Wood does not 
pretend to be a trained historian and frankly puts his volumes forth 
as an offering of love for the benefit of any who may enjoy reading 
the legends and history of Mackinac. For the traveler or the reader 
who enjoys a narration of real life rather than a work of fiction, 
these handsome volumes will have a distinct attraction. The scholar 
will find in them but little assistance, but the author did not under- 
take, evidently, to write for his benefit. 

The Michigan History Magazine for April, 1918 contains an 
interesting survey of Michigan's part in the Great War by Major 
Roy C. Vandercook, secretary of the Michigan War Preparedness 
Board. Such surveys, giving a complete account of the war activities 
of any state, by those who are in position to know the facts, are of 
great historical importance and will be the basis from which much 
historical study will develop in later years. Other articles appearing 
in the same issue are: "The Creation of Michigan Territory," by 
William L. Jenks ; "History of Prohibition Legislation in Michigan," 
by Floyd B. Streeter; "James Burrill Angell and the University of 
Michigan," by Wilfred B. Shaw ; "Early Catholic Missions in Emmet 
County," by Judge Thomas Lineham ; "The Michigan Audubon So- 
ciety," by Mrs. Edith C. Munger ; "The Pageant of Escanaba and 
Correlated Local History," by F. E. King; "Reminiscences of the 
Mackinac Country," by Brayton Saltonstall; and "Memories of 
Northern Michigan," by Archibald Buttars. 
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The January, 1918 number of the Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly is devoted entirely to a treatise on the History of Educa- 
tional Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850, written by Edward A. 
Miller. 

Two articles are found in the March number of the Indiana 
Magazine of History. The longer and more important one continues 
J. E. Murr's "Lincoln in Indiana," begun in the December, 1917 
issue. The other article is a short account of "Topenebee and the 
Decline of the Pottawattomie Nation." 

The Anti Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to 1850 by Asa 
Earl Martin is a substantial and scholarly monograph issued as 
Number Twenty-nine of the Filson Club publications. The new 
volume continues the attractive typographical style inaugurated 
recently with the issuance of Number Twenty-eight of the Club's 
publications. The scholarly character and attractive dress of this 
Society's issues render them noteworthy among western historical 
publications where too often either form or scholarship, and some- 
times both, are sacrificed in deference to political or other considera- 
tions. 

The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for April, 
1917 was issued in April of the present year. Its leading article is 
an excellent study by Judson F. Lee of transportation as a factor 
in the development of northern Illinois prior to 1860. Another article 
of much interest and timeliness is an appeal by Jacob Piatt Dunn, 
of Indiana, for the preservation from impending oblivion of our 
native Indian languages of North America. 

The major portion of the April number of the Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics is devoted to "Relief Work in Iowa During the 
Civil War," by Earl S. Fullbrook. Aside from this is a short article 
on the death of Albert Sidney Johnston on the Battlefield of Shiloh, 
contributed by Joseph W. Rich. 

Several interesting articles comprise the contents of the April 
number of the Missouri Historical Review. H. A. Trexler con- 
tributes the second installment of his study of "Missouri-Montana 
Highways"; the third installment of the translation of Gootfried 
Duden's report on western American conditions is presented by 
Wm. G. Bek: "Missouri and the [present] War," and a memorial 
sketch of Francis A. Sampson, former secretary of the Society, are 
contributed by Floyd Shoemaker. 
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Among the leading articles in the April number of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly is an interesting account of "The United 
States Gunboat Harriet Lane," by Philip C. Tucker. Other con- 
tributions worth noting are the second installment of "The Powers 
of the Commander of the Confederate Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment," by Florence E. Holladay, and "Hamilton Stuart: Pioneer 
Editor," by Ben C. Stuart. 

A significant indication of the ever-increasing interest in the sub- 
ject of Spanish- American history and relationships is afforded by 
the appearance in February of the first number of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. The new quarterly is admirably spon- 
sored, and enlists the support of such men as President Wilson, Secre- 
tary McAdoo, Secretary Lansing, and John Barrett. Judged by the 
first issue, the Review bids fair at once to take prominent rank among 
the leading historical quarterlies of America. It should be a matter 
of particular interest to Wisconsin readers that the managing editor 
is James A. Robertson, long connected with Wisconsin and associated 
with the late Emma Blair in editing the monumental Philippine 
Islands in fifty-five volumes. 



